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Ta -Jo-G-R mw hive 


CIRCUMSHOT 


b Water Wheel 


Un Horizontal Shaft. Saves cost, annoyance and loss of power in- 

cident to use of gears. Affords more available power from water 

applied at full or part gate than soy other. The cheapest, best and 
most desirable Water Wheel yet produced. 


Bese FULLY GUARANTEED, 
‘HumphreyMachineCo 


KEENE, - = 


FLOUR WILLS. CORN MILLS, HOM. AY MILLS: 


THE BEST MILL THAT HAS EVER BEEN BUILT IN GREENE COUNTY, PA. 


Tue J. B. Autres Co. : Wurretey, Pa., Au. 27, 1890. 
Geixturnex: After running my 25-bbl. mill over one month I feel it my duty, and in justice 
to you, to state that I am more than pleased with the mill you built for me; it started like a 
clock from’ the word “‘go.’’ Before making my contract I made careful inspection of the 
Gifferent systems and machinery in the best mills, and now feel that I have made no mistake 
in awarding you the contract “I am well satisfied that your guarantees have been more than 
fulfilled as regards percentages, yield and capacity. I undoubtedly have the best mill that 
has ever been built in Greene County, Pa., which, together with the superior quality of 
wheat, enables us to turn out grades of flour that are unequaled, and reports which 1 have re- 
Geived from expert bakers fully substantiate this statement. My clean-up is equal to any 25- 
bbL mill in the State, I will say that “The J. B, Alifree Rolls and Flour Dressers” can not 
be beaten in the world for light running and’ ase of access to all their parts. I would ad- 
vise any miller building a new mill or remodeling an old one, to place their contract with 
The J: B. Allfree Co, Thanking you for the Premee and efficient manner in which you 
buile my mill, and wishing you contiaued success, I remain, ‘ANDREW LANTZ, 


SEND FOR CIRGULAR OF OUR G-ROLLER GORN AND FEED HILL. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD TO-DAY. “Keystone” 6-Roller Com & Feed Mill. 



















‘Keystone” 4-Roller Wheat Mill. 


ADDRESS THE J. B. ALLFREE CO., 76 to 86 Shelby Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








BAY STATE IRON WORKS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Engines, Boilers & Hoisting Machines 


Also the Patent Cross-Head Machine and 
Acme Cube Pipe Tongs. We make either 
Center or Side Crank Engines, on same bed 
Make engines from 5 to 250 Horse-Power. 
Have over 8,500 Engines and Boilers and over 
1,000 Hoisting Machines in use, and all giving 
good satisfaction. Send for Catalogue and 





oo? 


PATENT CROSS-HEAD MACHINE, 





Prices. HORIZONTAL ENGINES 


Noble & Hall, Box 462, Erie, Pa. 
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=| OF FICHE OF a 


CASE MANUFACTURING COMP’Y 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


TheCaseRollerMills. Over14,o00Pairsin Use. 


PLEASE READ OUR DESCRIPTION OF THEM, EVERY STATE- 
MENT OF WHICH IS ABSOLUTELY TRUE. 








PLEASE READ WHAT MILL OWNERS SAY ABOUT THEM. 





The accompanying cut isa cor 


The roll bearings are wide and 
rect illustration of our atest im- gs 


proved Four Roller Mill. For (4 


fine work, great durability, sim- 
plicity, and general excellence, 
they stand ‘head and shoulders!” 
above all others. 

The frame is of iron with a 
heavy iron base. 

The wood-work in top is of se- 
ect cherry and black walnut, 
carefully shellacked and var- 
nished, 

The handles of adjusting 
screws and levers are finely nickel 





finely babbitted. 

The belt drive is positive—no 
little short belts to slip, 

The door for examining stock 
is a great convenience, 

The arrangement for leveling 
rolls, simple and accurate, 

The rolls can be thrown apart 
their entire length by one move 
ment of the lever, and brought 
back again to original position 
requiring no re-setting or exper 
menting. , 


Each machine is provided with 
The joints are tight and dust- our AUTOMATIC VIBRATING FEED, 
ess, yr", 
‘The adjustments easy, simple {i ¢ 
‘and perfect. | 
1 


which requires no attention, and 
never fails to spread the feed the 
entire length of the rolls. 


plated. \ 
\ 





MICHIGAN MI 
LISTEN! GHIGAN J Now 





CHARLOTTE, MICH., AUG. 5, 1890. 
MESSRS. CASE MFG. CO., COLUMBUS, O. 

Gentlemen: The mill is running fine. We are enjoying quite a fine little 
trade. Already have put over twenty tons of flour on the market here 
since we started the 7th of July, and itis giving elegant satisfaction. Every 
one who has seen our outfit pronounces it A1, and the Case Automatic 
Feed can’t be beat. In fact the Rolls are models of perfection. We are 
making a close finish and placing our goods alongside of the long system 
mills, carrying off the cake. We are highly pleased with the millwright 
work, and find your Messrs. McKenie and Shough congenial gentlemen 
to ¢o business with. Very truly yours, PERKINS & MOON. 
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A Merry Christmas, a Happy New Year, prosperity 
through 1891, long life and happiness to every patron of 
THE Mituinc Worzp! 





FRENCH reports continue to show that the wheat crop of 
France for 1890 was grossly exaggerated in the official re- 
ports. Deliveries are dwindling weekly, and the import 
needs of the Republic are likely to exceed even the largest 
estimate yet made. 





Tue Farmers’ Alliance, among many other preposterous 
things, proposes to increase the currency of the country to 
$50 a head, swelling the total from $1,550,000,000, the present 
amount, to $4,150,000,000. -Of course, the sapient farmers do 
not stop to think that inflated money means depreciated 
money. It is the old greenback craze in a new dress. 





‘Winter wheat reports are confusing. In the same area 
the reports indicate a great pest and an absolute absence of 
the Hessian-fly. How this can be, it is not easy to under- 
stand. Reports from the same area indicate both a decreass 
and an increase in the area sown, another puzzle to the ob- 
server who believes one side till he hears the other. Up to 
date no reporter has ventured to figure out the exact crop of 
wheat for 1891. Last yearat this date the crop for 1890 was 
figured out to a bushel, so that the feasters in the Holiday 
season knew just what to anticipate. Of course, the 
figures selected then did not come within 100,000,000 bushels 
of the crop, but that is a fact of no account. 





AccorDING to a late announcement, Statistician Dodge of 
the Department of Agriculture is said to estimate the corn 
crop of the United States for 1890 at 1,360,000,000 bushels, a 
falling off from the total of 1889 of about 750,000,000 bushels. 
The fact that such a shortage can occur in the corn crop, in 
the same year with a 90,000,000-bushel shortage in wheat, a 
250,000,000-bushel shortage in oats, and large shortages in 
the rye, oats, barley, apple, potato and other crops of the 
United States, without bringing famine, general distress, or 
even a heavy increase in the prices of foods, shows how sol- 
idly the great crops of the country depend upon the home 
markets for their average value. The great shortages men- 
tioned for the crops of 1890 by no means cut the yields down 
to home requirements, and prices can not go up, under ordi- 
nary calls from abroad, so long as there is plenty to assure 
a steady supply for all the demands of consumers. The 
shortages, enormous as they are, really affect other nations 
more than they affect the United States. The money values 
of these shortages are imposing. The corn shortage repre- 
sents at present prices about $400,000,000, the wheat shortage 
about $65,000,000 the oats shortage about $100,000,000, and 
the other shortages at least $600,000,000, or a total of about 
$1,245,000,000 in the line of agricultural produce in one sea- 
son. In the light of such a total, it is hardly to be wondered 
at that foreigners talk of a ‘‘famine crop of foods in the 
United States in 1890.” And yet the United States can stand 
such a loss without serious general effect and still send 
abroad at least $450,000,000 worth of goods from the produce 








of 1890. This is a big country, and foreigners should not 
measure us by a “‘famine crop of wheat” of only 400,000,000 
bushels. We are a long way from starving yet. 


SUPERFICIAL writers, both at home and abroad, are for- 
ever asserting that ‘‘the available lands in the United States 
are all taken up,” and on that assertion they predicate, 
“‘the impossibility of any further development in the grow- 
ing of wheat and cereals in the United States.” They even 
begin to talk of the United States as ‘‘an already overpeopled 
country,” and as ‘‘a country in which the demands of the 
population are already perilously close to the agricultural 
capacities of the soil.” It may disgust, and it ought to in- 
struct, sensationalists to learn from the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that there are still nearly 600,000,000 
acres of land in the United States, exclusive of Alaska, that 
are not taken up. North Dakota contains 30,000,000 acres, 
South Dakota 10,000,000 acres, Minnesota 7,000,000 acres, and 
Montana 65,000 000 acres, a total of 122,000,000 acres of land 
open to settlers, and a very large proportion of that enor- 
mous total is available for agricultural purposes, most of it for 
the growing of fine wheat, barley, oats and other cereal 
crops. If we adopt the Canadian plan of ramming wheat 
up to the North Pole, we may add the 370,000,000 acres of 
Alaska to our yet unoccupied area. European cotempo- 
raries would do well to ponder these figures, for they mean 
a total overthrow of all the present calculations of the 
American wheat grain and flour export trade by European 
writers. Of course, should our wheat area remain at its 
present size while our population goes on increasing at its 
present rate, ten years will bring us to the end of our rope 
in wheat exportation. Our European cotemporaries assume 
this standstill state for us, but they are reckoning from in- 
sufficient data and erroneous premises. THE MILLING 
Wor p believes that not even 50 years will bring the United 
States to the end of her wheat grain and flour exportation. 
Thousands and millions of our farmers, who are holding 
more land than they can cultivate, will let go their surplus 
land. Farms will become smaller, culture will be made 
more intense, the average yield of wheat will be doubled 
and trebled, and millions of acres now yielding nothing will 
be thrown into culture. The result will be a crop of wheat 
each year double or thrice that now grown. European 
writers, in order to be near the truth or the possibilities in 
the case of the United States, should no longer attempt to 
judge this country by the standards of India, Russia, Argen- 
tine Republic, Canada and Austalia. That those countries 
disappointed all expectations is no reason for assuming, or 
hoping, that the United States will likewise fail. European 
economic writers, in general and in particular, are fifty 
years behind the times in all they say or predict concerning 
the United States, and the most positive proof of this asser- 


‘tion is their published theory of the wheat capacities and 


probabilities of this country. This country has in one year 
grown 512,000,000 bushels of wheat, and he would be a bold 
prophet or an unmitigated numskull who would assert that 
it can not grow 1,000,000,000 bushels when the conditions 
shall promise a profitable market for a crop of that size. 
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The DAWSON ROLL WORKS GO. 


FOUNDERS c& sia cama aan aban 


—-MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


Dawson Roller Mills 


— AND FURNISHERS OF— 


CHILLED IRON ROLLS 


WITH DAWSON PATENT CORRUGATION. 


ALL STYLES OF FLOUR MILL ROLLS RE-GROUND AND 
RE-CORRUGATED WITH ANY FORM OF CORRUGATION. 


- 














‘We have had large and extended experience in grinding and corrugating chilled 
rolls for milling, and have one of the largest and most improved plants in 
the country for this work, which enables us to meet the most exacting 
requirements of the trade promptly. 


ORDERS AND CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


DAWSON ROLL WORKS CO. 


South and Short Streets, HARRISBURG, PA. 


BARTLET ECONOMIC MAGNETIC SEPARATOR. The Grand Hotel 


VERTICAL MLL re 
cf KI LOCKPORT, NEW YORK. 

















Remodeled last year. Refurnished entirely 
with new and elegant furnitire. Fitted 
with all modern improvements, includ- 
ing Electric Lights, Steam Heat, Call 
Bells, Elevator, Etc. 


Give One a 
Trial. 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 3, 1890. 
Every Miller Shoul 








Durable. Thirty Days’ 
Gheao-” $7.00 erat FREE BUS TO ALL DAY TRAINS. 


P SS ES 6. 0. BARTLETT, - CLEVELAND, OHIO. nase 


i vii to Advertisers Please Mention “The Milling World.” | al ( COMSTOCK, PROP. 
SCHAFFER & BUDENBERG, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


, Pressure Gauges for all Purposes 


ENGINE COUNTERS AND REGISTERS. 








AND EXHAUST STEAM INJECTORS. 


PYROMEUER AND THERMOMETER, STEAM_TRAPS, RE- 
NG VALVES, AN D ENGINE AND BOILER’ 
APPLIANCES) IN GENERAL. 


WORKS AT BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SALHSROOM 


NO. 18 SO. CANAL ST ae 40 JOHN STREET, 
Ohicago, I1il1.- New York. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY. Buffalo, N. Y. ’ 


McFAUL & NOLAN, - - - Proprietors 
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Orrices: 








SUBSORIPTION. 

In the United States and Canada, postage prepaid, $1.50 Per Year, in advance; 
remit by Postal Order, Registered Letter, or New York Exchange. Currency in un- 
registered letter at sender’s risk. 

To all Foreign Countries embraced in the General Postal Union, $2.25 Per Year, 
in advance. 

Subscribers can have the mailing address of their paper changed as often as they 
desire. Send both old and new addresses. Those who fail to receive their papers 
promptly will please notify at once. 





ADVERTISING. 


Rates for ordinary advertising made known on application. 

Advertisements of Mills for sale or to rent; Partners, Help or Situation Wanted, 
or of a similar character One cent per word each insertion, or where four consecutive 
insertions are ordered at once, the charge will be Three cents per word. No advertise- 
mshe akon for less than 25 cents. Cash must accompany all orders for advertisements 
of this class. 

Orders for new advertisements should reach this office on Friday morning to insure 
immediate insertion, Changes for current advertisements should be sent so as to 
reach this office on Saturday morning. 


EDITOR’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Correspondence is invited from millers and millwrights on any subject pertaining to 
any branch of milling or the grain and flour trade. 

Correspondents must give their full name and address, not necessarily for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

This paper has no connection with a millfurnishing house and aims to represent the 


trade without prejudice, fear or favor. 
THE MILLING WORLD, 


Address all cummunications 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Entered at the Post Office, at Buffalo, N. V., as mail matter of second-class. 
See EE CE ARENT Rt Ses EE A RES NCO: 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements o, ‘ey Keo Sale or Rent, Partners Wanted, 
Machines jor Sale or Exchange, etc., etc., cost 1 cent per word, 
for one insertion, or 8 cents per word for four insertions. No 
order taken for less than 25 cents for one insertion, or 50 cents 
for four insertions. Cash must accompany the order. When 
replies are ordered sent care of this ve 10 cents must be added 


to pay postage. 

















WANTED, TO RENT. 
A good Custom Mill, in a good grain section. Steam or water power. 
MILLER, P. O. Box 170, Pocomoke City, Worcester County, Md. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


I have a half interest in a Short System Roller Mill which I will sell at a bargain. 
Don’t write unless you mean business. Address,GEO, FOSTER, Wakeman, O. 47 


FOR SALE. 
A water power Grist Mill, in good condition, good location and well established 
trade For full particulars address GEO. H. KECK & SON, Sammonsville, Fulton 
County, N. Y. 16 


Address, 
252 











FOR RENT. 


Clinton Mills, at Black Rock, Buffalo, for rent on reasonable terms, recently repaired 
and put in good order. Apply'to CHAS, DANIELS, over $11 Main Street, Buffalo, 
¥. tf 





FOR SALE. 
Rare chance, Grist, Saw, Planing Mill, Lumber and Coal Yard, doing good business. 
Growing village; 15 miles from Washington. Owner wishes to retire. Small capita 
needed. Terms'easy. A. FREEMAN, Vienna, Va. 37 


FOR SALE, 

A rare opportunity. A No.1 full Roller Mill on one of the best water-powers in Iowa. 
Capacity of mill 100" bbls., all in the best of repair and doing a good business on 
Merchant work. For particulars address owner, S. F. MCDONALD, Oxford Mills, 
Jones County, Lowa. 1619 








FOR SALE. 

Flour and saw-mill with or without farm of 38 acres, Four buhr mill, with ma 
chinery and building in most excellent condition Buildings on farm good. Good 
run of custom. Can run by water 9 months, also have steam power. “Terms easy. 
On Big Indian Creek, %-mile from Crandall, on Air Line, Mrs. C. KRACKMAN, 
Crandall, Ind, 36 





MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
One No. 0 Standard Combined Separator, Smutter and Brush Machine; new, 
it make, 
One 20-Inch Under-Runner Portable Mill, French Buhr Stone capacity 10 to 12 
bu: per hour; new, best make. 
One 14-Inch Vertical Feed Mill; best make, new, a bargain. 
One No, 6 Dustless Separator; new, a bargain. 
One No. 1 Full Rigged Combined Dustless Separator; new, a bargain. 
Four Corn Cob Crushers, right or left hand, driven from above or below, best make; 
capacity 40 to 60 bushels per hour. 
Three No. 1 Corn Shellers, capacity 200 to 800 bushels per hour; new. 
One No. 2 Purifier. New. Best make. A bargain. 
One 20-Inch Portable Mill. 
One 18-Inch Double Gear Portable Mill. 
For particulars address, FRANK SMITH, care of THz MiLtinc Wortp, Bee 





FOR SALE AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 

The Reist Roller Mill, at Williamsville, 414 miles from Buffalo city line. Eighteen 
acres of land, with dwelling houses, twenty-two feet fall stone dam, Leffel Turbine 
water wheels, water the year round, steam power to assist_in extreme dry seasons, 
Nine set 9x18 Stevens Rolls, two run of stone, three George T. Smith purifiers, grain- 
cleaners, scalping and bolting capacity for 80 to 100 barrels per twenty-four hours, 
etc., etc. Title perfect, Bouget at Sherifi’s sale, Mill was mortgaged for $18,000; 
will sell for $5,500, without regard to loss,asI am no miller, but engaged in other 
business, The quick buyer will secure a great bargain. Address, WILLIS B. 
MUSSER, Lancaster, Pa., or my attorneys, BAKER, SCHWARTZ & DAKE, 
Esqs., Hayen Buildiog, Buffalo, N. Y. 912 


SITUATION .WANTED. 
_Either as miller or engineer; almost a life’s experience. Good recommendations 
given, W, B, BUSHFIELD, West Alexander, Washington County, Pa. 18 


WANTED TO RENT. 
Would like to rent a good Roller or Stone™Custom “Mill in some good location. Or 


would accept a job as first or second miller. Address V. M. HARPST, Amargo, 
New Mexico. 18 





FLOUR MILL WANTED — 
Flouring-mill wanted at Evart, Osceola Co., Mich. Good wheat region, large 
ceeetGry: Correspondence solicited. GEO. W. MINCHIN, Evart, Osceola Co., 
ich, 69 





MILLERs in some western towns not favorably located are 
evidently inclined to think that, by some means or other, 
the railroads can be forced to give them freight rates that 
will exactly counterbalance the disadvantages of their loca 
tions. The task is one that not even the railroads can per- 
form, although all the pressure possible be brought to bear 
upon them. 


Minneapouis is still doing the “‘supremacy-as-a-milling- 
center” act on a large scale. From January ist to Decem- 
ber 15th, 1890, that town shipped a total of 6,460,541 barrels 
of wheat flour, against 5,365,210 barrels in the corresponding 
time in 1889, and 6,575,960 barrels in 1888. Other would-be 
“supremacy” milling centers have strong need to hustle if 
they propose to dethrone Minneapolis. 





Tuis country has all kinds of millionaires. In Minneapo- 
lis flour-mill-ionaires ; in Pittsburgh rolling-mill-ionaires; in 
Michigan sawmill-ionaires; in Louisiana cane-mill-ionaires; 
in South Carolina rice-mill-ionaires; in Maine and Wiscon- 
sin wood-pulp-mill-ionaires ; among railroad companies 
stock-water-mill-ionaires; in Waybackville grist-mill-ion- 
aires ; in Boston hard-glove-mill-ionaires, and in every State 
and town gin-mill-ionaires by the score. 

ATTENTION is called to the new advertisement of the 
Racine Hardware Manufacturing Company, of Racine, Wis- 
consin, which appears in this issue. They manufacture a 
long line of high-grade novelties, many of which will inter- 
est our readers. Their automatic engines, in particular, 
will commend themselves to thousands who read this jour- 
nal. Address them for their latest price-lists and illustrated 
catalogues. Correspondence will pay. Mention this journal 
when you write. 





EXTREME western portions of Kansas and Nebraska report 
short wheat and other crops, and the reports are being mis- 
construed to mean that those States are poor throughout. 
The drouthy climate of western Kansas and Nebraska has 
always been thoroughly well known, and the settlers who 
took up lands there did so with a full understanding of the 
situation. The present distress was foretold by those who 
were familiar with the conditions. To represent the entire 
States as drouth-smitten and poverty-ridden is a gross injus- 
tice. Both Kansas and Nebraska have grown large crops 
of fine wheat in their eastern areas, and that fact should not 
be forgotten in summing up the conditions. 


SiLverR Creek comes to the foot-lights with a new journal, 
“The Honest Miller,” owned and edited, written and pub- 
lished by Mr. George B. Douglas, formerly connected with 
THE MILLING Wortp. The newcomer claims to be a humor- 
ous journal, and therefore it is different from anything else 
in the field, so far as intentions go, but it will have to do 
some tall humorous hustling in order to be as humorous as 
Neighbor Cawker’s ‘‘United States Miller,” which is deli- 
ciously humorous while pretending to be very tragical. ‘‘The 
Honest Miller” is a neat little 36-page monthly, fairly well 
printed, and showing on every page the characteristics of 
the editor. It proclaims itself an ‘‘independent” of the in- 
dependents, and in the first issue it makes a venomous 
attack upon one of its ‘“‘esteemed contemporaries,” which 
will bring ‘‘returns” in due time. The editor will solicit no 
“ads,” and the paper will be devoted to making the millers 
smile at only $1 a year. Success to the would-be, will-be, 
shall-be humorous milling journalistic infant! May its breaks 
be lucky ones, its rolls mainly in wealth, its packers filled 
with gold, and all its aspirations successfully achieved. 
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COMING GVENTS. 
A. B. SALOM. 

ABOR agitations are rapidly trending inevitably to 

one conclusion. Throughout the civilized world, for 
thirty years or more, labor has been engaged in organizing, 
in preparing for a conflict with capital, and in drilling its 
army in defensive and offensive warfare. Demagogues 
have molded the organizations, outlined their policies, timed 
their conflicts, selected their weapons and managed their 
campaigns. The community has suffered in every conflict. 
The strikers have struck, and all the lawless elements of the 
community have made their strikes the occasions for riot, 
bloodshed, arson, outrage of every form and destruction of 
property. The strikers did not invite those lawless elements, 
but the methods of the strikers themselves were so closely 
akin to lawless methods that the anarchists and destruction- 
ists recognized them as their own. Burning buildings, torn- 
up tracks, ‘“‘killed” locomotives, obstructions placed on rail- 
roads, mangled men, corpses of those who were killed for 
wishing to work, frantic mobs, all these things appealed to 
the anarchists. Terrorized laborers, intimidated men and 
women, boycotted firms and individuals, these were the re- 
sults of the lawless warfare urged and waged by the dema- 
gogues who mislead labor. 

Revolutions never stand still. The labor revolution did 
not, and does not, stand still. The logic of events is inexor- 
able. Cause insists on effects. The demagogues, once start- 
ed on a compaign of aggression, can not retreat. Retreat, 
or even halting, would mean defeat. The demagogues 
aimed to convert the world to the theory that the only ele- 
ment deserving consideration is the labor element, that 
the one element always and every where wrong and indefensi- 
ble is capital, that all the crimes committed by organized 
labor are excusable, and that all the acts of capital, good or 
bad, are wholly criminal. With this theory inscribed on 
their banner, the demagogues have for thirty years been 
waging a one-sided conflict with capital, law and order, and 
the community at large. What is the result? Loss, chaos, 
disunion and disaster to labor, loss, inconvenience and dis- 
comfort to the community, and finally a perception by 
capital of the necessity for a counter combination, for a 
defensive and offensive alliance to meet and cope with the 
demagogues and their followers. The signs are multiplying 
that a combination of capital is to be one of the events of the 
near future. Capitalists have rested content with doing 
what they could single-handed against the unreasonable 
demagogues, but they begin to see that they can no longer 
safely trust their interests to the mercies of the organized 
demagogues. 

Shadows of this coming event are cast before. Recently 
the organized demagogues who control the bricklayers in 
New York made an attempt to compel the makers of brick, 
at several points on the Hudson river, to discharge 1,900 
non-union employes or to force them to join the 100 union 
men in their employ. The makers refused. The 100 union 
men and the “walking delegates” insisted. The makers 
remained firm in their refusal. The New York ‘‘walking 
delegates” ordered a ‘“‘boycott” of the product of the yards 
of the makers. Labor was ‘‘on top.” Then a new element 
appeared. The other Hudson river makers, thoroughly 
understanding the significance of the boycott, knowing that 
it was likely to be extended to their own yards, came to the 
rescue of the boycotted makers. They decided to send no 
more brick to New York so long as the boycott remained 
on the other firms. Labor had invited a contest with capi- 
tal. The shipments of brick to New York ceased. Nearly’ 
100,000 laborers were thrown out of work. Capital made its 
power felt most uncomfortably. The boycotters were boy- 
cotted. The situation was novel. It revealed to thousands 
of laborers their utter helplessness when once capital actual- 
ly accepts the challenge so often offered by organized labor. 
The biters were bitten. The ‘‘walking delegates” were non- 
plussed. The calculations of the demagogues went astray. 
They did not know what todo. They were appalled by the 
shadow of a coming event, a disastrous defeat for labor mis- 
led by quacks. 


Capital is showing its teeth against organized crime mas- 
querading under the name of organized labor. The New 
York Central Railroad Company takes the initiative. That 
corporation recently locked horns with the Knights of Labor, 
in a contest forced by the order. The revelations of danger- 
ous conspiracies made at the close of the strike startled the 
country. The attempts to wreck the company’s trains and 
kill innocent passengers, as a means of revenge upon the 
company, were traced to aud confessed by members of that 
order. The confessions gave the public another insight into 
the peculiar working of that peculiar order, and the officials 
of the New York Central Railroad Company, wisely con- 
cluding that prevention is better than cure, have issued the 
following notification to its department heads: 


The recent strike, the acts of lawlessness committed in 
connection therewith, the published correspondence between 
the leaders of the organization that ordered it, and the fact 
that many men now seeking re-employment state that they 
quit work from fear of personal violence, and did not dare 
to offer to resume work for the same reason, compel the 
management of this company to announce that it objects to 
its employes being members of the organization known as 
the Knights of Labor. The management is satisfied that 
membership in this particular organization is inconsistent 
with faithful and efficient service to the company and is lia- 
ble at any time to prevent it from properly discharging its 
duties to the public. You will at once take such action as 
will bring this circular to the attention of the employes in 
your respective departments. 


Across the Atlantic the coming event is casting a more 
pronounced shadow. Early in September, in London, 
England, where trades-unionism has been particularly ram- 
pant and unreasonable, the shippers formed a combination 
to protect themselves against further outrage at the hands 
of the demagogues. Their union is formed with the avowed 
object of dealing with labor questions throughout the world, 
of protecting employes from trades-union terrorism, and es- 
pecially of resisting the tyrannic and unreasonable encroach- 
ments of the trades-unions. The majority of the cargo and 
passenger lines are in the union, and the association repre- 
sents an invested capital of $800,000,000. In Scotland the 
ship-builders have been forced into forming a similar defens- 
ive league, and they employ $400,000,000 of invested capital. 
British trades-unionism has now a chance to show the rela- 
tive strength of capital and labor. The demagogues assert 
that capital will be helpless whenever labor revolts. It will 
be interesting to study the condition of labor when once 
capital shall make an organized revolt against its intoler- 
able and unreasonable tyranny. 

Elsewhere there are signs of the coming event. It is hinted 
that the railroad companies of this country are quietly form- 
ing a combination that is to include every important line in 
the land. In all probability their motto will be that of the 
labor demagogues, ‘The injury of one is the injury all.” 
The existence of such a combination will precipitate the in- 
evitable conflict. Cheap demagogues, like the discredited 
head of the order that recently attempted to stop all the 
business of the United States because a railroad company 
dismissed several drunken, inefficient and superfluous em- 
ployes, may dislike to face the stern fact, but the fact is 
here. Organized demagogism and anarchism will be met 
by organized capital. The advantage, morally and materi- 
ally, will be with capital. Capital is not forcing or inviting 
the contest. It does not offend. It merely defends. Itcan 
live while the contest lasts. The demagogues, not true and 
honest labor, but the demagogues and anarchists, offend, 
invite the battle, and select the weapons. The law is against 
them. They are offenders. The battle can have but one 
ending. The aggregate moral sense and intelligence of the 
community will applaud the defeat of these irresponsible 
criminals. 

Labor should not follow the demagogues further. The 
heads of the unions are unsafe leaders. Honest workingmen 
should refuse to be parties to movements based on unreason 
and furthered by criminal instrumentalities. The great 
bulk of American labor is outside the organizations, and it 
will remain outside. The average American, whether 
workingman or capitalist, is more interested in justice than 
anything else, and he will never be able to believe that a 
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company has not the right to discharge an employe without 
interference by the State or the nearest body of anarchistic 
agitators. If the American laborer can not see the truth 
now, his eyes will be opened suddenly when organized cap- 
ital takes up the sword against organized folly and lawless- 
ness, masquerading under the name of labor, and in one 
mighty battle scatters the army and wrecks the structure of 
so-called trades-unionism beyond all hope or possibility of 


repair. 
ee 


POINTS IN 7XILLING. 

CorruGations appear to be attracting a good deal of atten- 
tion from the inventors and improvers of milling machinery. 
Nearly every man who attempts to improve the modern 
highly improved roller-mill is likely to begin with the cor- 
rugation of the rolls. Scores of styles of corrugation are 
already employed, some very good, some good, some ordi- 
nary,and some inferior. There is no doubt that the efficiency 
of a roll, in both quantity and quality of work done, can be 
greatly increased by a proper corrugation. This idea under- 
lies many of the recent American impovements on corruga- 
tion. The same idea is working in Europe as well as here. 


Ir is announced from Paris, France, that ‘‘a new corru- 
gation for the first break has recently been brought out by 
Messrs. Aubert & Co., a French engineering firm. In this 
the fast roll is corrugated in the ordinary saw-tooth style, 
but the slow roll has an oval groove, of which the width is 
five times that of the depth. It is claimed that little or no 
break flour is made, while the cutting up of the bran is re- 
duced to a minimum.” 





SHouLp this French corrugation answer the claim made 
for it, namely, that it accomplishes the first break without 
producing break flour to any important extent, and at the 
same time does not cut up the bran badly, it will mark a 
decided advance in the science of corrugating rolls. The 
one great evil of many of the earlier corrugations was the 
certainty that the first break would produce an undue 
quantity of break flour, composed of the outer gluten cells 
and weakening the flour of subsequent reductions, and 
would break up the bran and mix it almost hopelessly with 
the break flour. The miller was thus placed in an unpleas- 
ant and unprofitable dilemma. If he made no attempt to 
recover the flour from the broken-up bran, he knowingly 
let a large percentage of the real strength of the grain go to 
waste. If he attempted to recover the flour, the presence of 
the broken-up bran meant discoloration in the product. 
Later corrugations have enabled flour-makers to advoid the 
horns of this dilemma very successfully. 








T am inclined to think that corrugation of rolls is a study 
that offers great prospects of success for inventors. Every 
miller, that is to say, every miller of the thinking, experi- 
menting, progressive class, has a theory on nearly every- 
thing in his mill. I find countless theories of corrugations, 
and the inventor who desires to ‘‘make a break” in this 
line can easily get a head choke-full of theories and ideas, 
good, bad, worthless and valuable, by a trip among the 
practical millers and by talking with them. 


Wuar has become of the phenomenal Haggenmacher 
‘“‘Plansichter”? I can find no trace of the machine, or any- 
thing like it, in this country. Surely, if it is what it was 
claimed to be, it should be utilized in the mills of the United 
States. There is no bias in the American mind that will pre- 
vent our millers from accepting foreign machines of great 
excellence. The “Plansichter” was vaunted to be a most re- 
markable sifter, and yet, so far as I am aware, no specimen 
of the machine or its work has been shown anywhere in 
the United States. 


Tur ‘mossy old mill” and ‘‘the babbling water wheel” 
of the rhymesters whom THE MILLING WorLD s0 heartily 
detests are fast disappearing. There are whole States in 
which not one real old-fashioned mill of the water-wheel 
class can be found. The great milling sections are generally 





wholly or largely destitute of water-power, and the modern 
mills, most of them at least, are steam mills. I am reason- 
ably familiar with both classes of mills, having known the 
old-fashioned water-mills from boyhood, and the steam 
mills almost from their start, and I am prepared to admit 
that, whatever loss the disappearance of the water mills 
may inflict on poets and poetry, still their disappearance 
means so much of an advance in all things utilitarian that 
we ought to be glad to substitute the fine flour and good 
bread of the modern steam mills for the wholly dubious 
poetry that grows with the green, oozy, slimy, creaky, fun- 
goidal old water mills, and for the wholly bad bread that 
was the general outcome of the alleged flour produced by 
the ramshackle old mills. 


Tue old water mill was always in a dark, damp, unwhole- 
some gorge, in a place always bad for grain and grinder 
alike. The new steam millis always located in air and 
light. The American mill may properly be said to have 
‘got out of the woods.” It will never go back, even to 
please the water-wheel rhymaniacs, for whom THE MILLING 
Wor p's disrepect seems scarely capable of diminution. 
Why should not the singers, or gushers, tune their sound- 
ing lyres to the toot and hiss of the steam mill, with all the 
modern appliances, and give the Muses Nine a lively 
dance to the conglomerated sounds of the modern roller 
mill? Why should they prefer to consociate potery with 
the dank, dark, malarial gorge and the old, moss-covered, 
moldy, rickety water mill ? 

THREE years ago the British experts were very sure that 
American wheat was deteriorating, and that American flour 
was growing so poor in quality that it ‘would not much 
longer be able to hold its market in Great Britain.” Despite 
this talk, American flour still leads the markets in Great 
Britain, and the amount of it that goes to England is meas- 
ured more by the amount the United States can spare from 
its surplus than by any other element in the situation. I do 
not find that American wheat is losing its strength or other 
valuable qualities. In average seasons the grain is as good 
as it ever was. Even in ‘‘bad” seasons, like 1888, when the 
American grain was probably the poorest ever harvested in 
the country, it was still able to ‘hold its markete” in Great 
Britain against the super-vaunted Hungarian and other 
“crack” wheats. 


Tue other day I was visiting an old acquaintance, a miller 
converted from the old to the new style of milling in the 
early days of the “roller revolution,” and in talking over 
details he said: ‘‘I read your account in Taz MILLING WoRLD 
of the man whose dinner-pail was full of stolen flour. The 
same thing has happened to me more than once. I once 
employed three men in my mill, who lived quite a distance 
from the mill. One snowy day I sent my teamster to take 
them home. The sleigh was upset in a drift, and all were 
dumped out. The workmen, two of them, had big dinner- 
pails, and the other one had a basket of good size. When 
the sleigh was thrown upside down, the pails and basket 
were opened and emptied, and that teamster was nearly 
smothered in flour. It fell on his head, filling his hair, 
whiskers, ears, eyes, nose and mouth, and ran down next 
to his skin, clean into his boots. The three workmen were 
mum, but the teamster was howling. When he got back, 
he came to my house to show himself and to explain. The 
snow had wet the flour and he was a mass of dough. Of 
course, it was at my expense, but I could not resist the 
temptation to open an oven and invite him to get in and 
be baked into a big cruller. O! but he was a mad man, 
madder than a wet hen! He was a stalking flapjack, minus 
the baking. The three workmen did not get to the mill the 
next day, as the drifts were impassable, but they turned up 
on the second morning, and, strange to tell, the cold 
weather had contracted their dinner-pails remarkably. I 
refrained from saying anything, and they kept waiting for 
me to open the subject. I never mentioned the teamster’s 
recital to them, and they never again brought thesuspiciously 
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large dinner-pails to the mill while they worked for me. 
How much flour they had stolen from me I could not even 
guess, but it was probably a large amount in all. The 
owner of a mill is justified in looking out for leaks via 
dinner-pails or other suspicious packages.” 





MILLING PATENTS, 

Among the patents granted Dec. 23, 1890, are the following: 

‘Wm.Gribben,Croswell, Mich.,No. 443,139, afeed-regulator, 
comprising the combination of the hopper provided at its 
lower end with the collar, the conical distributer arranged 
at the bottom of the hopper and secured thereto, the band 
closing the back of the hopper and forming a semicircular 
discharge-opening, the sliding sleeve arranged upon the 
collar and adapted to vary the size of the discharge-opening, 
the central vertical shaft, the screw arranged upon the shaft 
and capable of vertical movement, and being connected 
with and operating with the sliding sleeve. 

Samuel Loree, Cincinnati, O., No. 443,143, a combined 
corn sheller and cutter, comprising the combination of the 
main frame, the knife-carrying ring mounted and revoluble 
on said frame, the curved spring-pressed knives mounted in 
said ring and converging to the center thereof, the remova- 
ble annular support for the knife-carrying ring, gearing for 
giving rotary motion to the knife-carrying ring, and the 
double-flanged spring-pressed guide-rollers mounted in the 
supporting-ring. 

Francis H. Richards, Hartford, Conn., No. 443,180, a 
grain-weigher, having a supply-chute and a regulator-valve 
therefor, the combination, with the fixed hopper located be- 
low the grain-bucket and having a continuously-open dis- 
charge-outlet, and having a floor-opening in one of the floor- 
walls thereof adjoining and connecting with said discharge- 
outlet, of the vertically-movable regulator-plate underneath 
and closing said floor-opening from the outer edge thereof 
to said discharge-opening and normally supported by coun- 
terweighting, said plate being connected with the valve, 
whereby the machine is regulated by the action of the grain 
on said plate. 

Alexander Laidlaw, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, No. 443,366, 
a grain-cleaning machine, comprising the combination of 
the shoe carrying the sieves, the spout leading from said 
shoe, the perforated cylinder into which the spout discharg- 
es, having a discharge-spout at the opposite end thereof, the 
shaft passing through the cylinder and having the corru- 
gated blades fixed thereto, the air-leg communicating with 
the discharge-spout of the cylinder, the vibrating shoe car- 
rying the screens and having a discharge-spout, the cylinder 
into which the spout discharges, and polishing-brush therein. 

Arthur Moore, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, No. 443,372, a 
grain scourer and cleaner. 

Walter McKinley, Tremont City, O., No. 443,400, a flour- 
sifter and spice-bin, one-half assigned to W. J. Wyant, 
same place. 





SUBSIDIZBD MXBRCHANT NAMNIES. 

United States imports and exports are carried chiefly by 
the ships of other nations. Those ships are kept afloat by 
large subsidies, and the United States merchant navy will 
never be built up to the needs of the country until we sub- 
sidize our vessels as liberally as other countries subsidize 
their vessels. For instance, while the United States pays 
nothing to develop her merchant navy, Great Britain, with 
her established commerce, still pays heavy bounties, in one 
form or another, for the encouragement and support of her 
merchant marine. The Peninsular and Oriental Line to 
India receives about $1,200,000 a year from the British 
Government for carrying the mails to India. This is from 
twice to three times as much as the French and German 
lines have repeatedly offered to perform the same service 
for. Last year the mail subsidies paid by Great Britain 
amounted to more than $3,000,000. The crack Atlantic 
liners, the ‘‘Majestic” and ‘‘Teutonic,” the ‘‘City of New 
York” and the ‘‘City of Paris,” receive each $50,000 annually 
in time of peace as a retaining fee for their services as aux- 
iliary naval vessels in case of war. The ships of the new 


British line across the Pacific receive $75,000 annually as an 
Admiralty subvention, besides $300,000 a year from the 
Post Office. 

France has paid a shipping bounty since 1881. It 
amounts in the aggregate to about $2,000,000 yearly, and is 
paid both for construction and for navigation. The naviga- 
tion bounty amounts to about 29 cents a ton for every thou- 
sand miles run in foreign voyages. Besides this, in lieu of it 
in the case of the mail steamers, there is a liberal subsidy 
from the Post Office. The Compagnie Generale Transatlan- 
tique receives $864,254 a year for carrying the mails to the 
West Indies and Mexico. 

Germany pursues the same policy as Great Britiain. 
Since 1885 she has paid $1,047,619 a year to the North Ger- 
man Lloyd for its Mediterranean and East Indian service. 
Last spring an annual subsidy of $225,000 for ten years was 
granted to establish a new German line from Hamburg to 
the east coast of Africa. 

Italy’s shipping policy is more like that of France, but 
her bounties for construction are considerably heavier She 
pays about $14 a ton for Italian-built ships of iron or steel, 
and she pays also a considerable bounty on Italian-built 
steam engines and boilers. The navigation bounty is 13 
cents a ton of gross measurement for every 1,000 miles run, 
and the large Italian steamship lines receive in mail sub- 
sidies about $2,000,000 yearly. 

Spain is making efforts in the same way to increase her 
carrying trade. The Government pays a construction 
bounty of $7.72 a ton on vessels built in Spain. The mail 
subsidy to the West Indian line is $1,500,000 a year; to the 
line to the Philippine Islands $700,000 a year. The Spanish 
line between Cuba and New York gets not less than $8,000 
from the Spanish Government for every round voyage sailed 
in the attempt to kill off the American steamship busi- 
ness between New York and Cuba and Mexico. 

ee 
ONE VMIGW OF WHEAT. 

Writing in the New York “Tribune” on the wheat situa- 
tion, ‘‘W. M. G.” says: “In five months of the current crop 
year the Pacific States have exported to foreign countries 
9,691,679 bushels of wheat, against 9,511,440 during the same 
months last year, and 719,185 barrels of flour against 635,525 
last year. But in the same five months the Atlantic States 
have exported only 8,981,077 bushels of wheat, against 12,- 
954,004 last year, and 3,426,702 barrels of flour, against 4,287,- 
161 last year. The following statement shows the amount 
of Atlantic exports of wheat alone in bushels each year by 
months with the export price: 














Quantities. Price. 
Month. 1890. 1 1890. 8 
July.... 3,160,993 1,793,216 96 3 81.6 
August... 557,111 5,216,392 98.3 87.4 
September 638,563 2,229,002 $101.9 84.4 
October... 839,618 1,966,663 99.4 88.0 
November... 734,797 1,748,181 102.7 87.0 
Total.........0..eeeeee 8,981,077 12,954,004 98.2 86.9 


“‘The cause of this decrease in Atlantic exports is perfectly 
obvious. The average export price for November from the 
Pacific States was 79.8 cents per bushel, against 78.5 cents 
last year, an advance of only 1.3 cents. But the average 
export price from all Atlantic ports was $1.027 this year, 
against 87 cents last year, an advance of 15.7 cents. The 
consequence is that foreigners take the Pacific wheat, and 
that of other countries which has not advanced in price 
unreasonably, and let the Atlantic wheat alone. Because of 
the speculation in Atlantic states, and for no other reason, 
the aggregate exports, flour included, in five months ending 
with November, have been equivalent to 37,329,247 bushels, 
against 44,617,531 bushels last year. It may be observed 
that in the month of August, when the Atlantic exports 
were large, the export price was fully 5 cents per bushel 
below the average price of wheat at New York for the 
month, and the difference in October was 6.5 cents per bush- 
el, indicating that quantities actually shipped have been 
moved in the main without regard to the speculative market. 
But the speculative prices have to a great extent prevented 
purchases in the markets in this country on foreign account. 
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“The quantity exportable for the current crop year, cal- | machines that greatly increase the capacity of the cloth, and 


culated on the basis of the census report of population, with 
the average consumption for the past eight years, is 111,- 
659,194 bushels, so that there remained available for export 
74,329,947 bushels December 1, against 64,831,099 bushels 
actually exported during the seven remaining months of the 
last crop year. These figures include all flour exported, and 
as the surplus is now 9,500,000 bushels greater than last 
year’s exports after December 1, it will be seen that the 
quantity carried over next July is likely to be about 69,500,- 
000 bushels, against 59,000,000 bushels last year, provided (1) 
exports do not continue to fall behind those of last year, 
and (2) consumption is not reduced below the average by 
the advance in price this year. But there are not many 
who will suppose that the consumption is quite as large 
with wheat at $1.027 as with wheat at 87 cents, and a 
shrinkage in consumption would leave a still larger surplus 
unsold and unconsumed. Nor are there visible reasons for 
supposing that, with wheat at anything like present prices, 
foreign markets will take away the surplus, when they can 
get Pacific Coast wheat at about last year’s prices, and also 
abundant supplies from other parts of the world. It may 


therefore be anticipated with some reason that, unless prices | 
yield, the surplus to be carried over will be still further in- 
creased beyond the above estimate by a shrinkage in exports | 


for the remaining months of the crop year.” 
en egg nn 

Millers quite often see statements in regard to the short 
system that, while in a sense stating a truth, are apt to 
mislead them into serious error. Among such is one by a 
cotemporary, referring to the decrease in the number of 
purifiers now used in comparison with the number in use 
formerly, in which occurs the following: ‘‘ The short system 
has brought about a great curtailment in every part of the 
machinery equipment, except the grain-cleaners.” Where 
this is likely to mislead is in that less effective cloth is now 
used than formerly, and millers may and often do conclude 
from such inspirations that less actual surface is required, 
and on this view injure their work. The shortening is in- 
deed great as regards the number of machines now neces- 
sary, but it is due to radical improvements in dressing- 
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the scalping-dressing system that in large measure has sup- 
planted the work formerly done by purifiers, and has done 
it by means that derive a maximum effect from a minimum 
of cloth, saving in time and improving the stock by requir- 
ing less spouting and less travel that, under the old method, 
acted as a reducing agent and created much soft, impure 
stock. The system has been shortened by improvements in 
the machines, but not by leaving out the elements of sepa- 
rating and purifying originally included in the gradual- 
reduction process. By scalping off the coarse product the 
dressers are given less stock, and what is delivered to it is 
such as it is best designed to handle. The cloth itself, instead 
of three-fourths of its surface being idle, and the other one- 
fourth ‘‘crammed,” is now three-fourths active, and none 
of it overloaded, giving much greater capacity and securing 


far more perfect work, and hence one of these machines 
supplants two or three of the old, shortening the method, 
but not system. Perhaps nothing ever caused so much be- 
fuddlement as this short-system controversy, and only 
because millers and some of their teachers confound the 
method with the system.—Jndianapolis ‘‘Millstone.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


BOLTING CLOTH. 


Do not order your cloth until you have conferred with us. It 
will pay you, both in point of quality and price. We are pre- 
pared with special facilities for this work. Write us before 
you order, CASE MANUFACTURING CoO.,. 

Columbus, Ohio, 

Office and Factory, 5th Street, north of Naughten. 


TOLEDO MILL PICKS AND STONE TOOL MFG. CO. 


Manufacturer sl esse 
RAIII. PICHS. 


Made of the best double-refined E: glish cast steel. All work guaranteed. For 
terms and warranty, address, GEO. W. HEARTLEY, No. 297 St. Clair Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. Send for Circular, 

N. B.—All Mill Picks ground and ready for use (bot old and new) before leavin, 
the shop. Notime and money lost grinding rough and newly aressed Picks, All 
come to hand ready for use. 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Coupling, Machine and 
Jobbing, Etc.. Ete. 





















“ELECTRIC” BELT DRESSING. 


A Wonperrut LEATHER PRESERVATIVE, Suitable for 
Leather, Rubber, Cotton or Rawhide Belting. Belts 
dressed with this dressing will last twice aatoug and 
transmit 100 per cent. more power. Save your Belting 
and prevent heating of journals by running them under 
areduced tension. Sold on approval to responsible 
parties. Senp For Circucars. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY MFG. 00., 
| 67 & 69 Washington Street, Burrato, N. Y. 





rn ROOFING 
DURABILITY, 

UM -ELASTIC ROOFING FELT c 1 
ECONOMY, 2.00 per 100 aes feet. Makes a Gas Bosh toe 
eas TRS ana putiton, Sendstamp forsample 

dad fa g 
R EGU LATI ON : Gum Exastic Roortnc Co., 
— 389 & 41 West Broapway, New York. 
We Maka all Sizes and Local Agents Wanted. 





HARRISON CONVEYOR 


FOR HANDLING 
Grain, Coal, Tan Bark, Seeds, Etc. 


Will convey all kinds of grain without mixing. 
| Will carry two different kinds of material in op- 
| posite directions at the same time. 
‘Will convey One-Hundred and Fifty Tons of Coal 
er hour. Made of Wrought Iron and Steel. Send for 
Pius, Catalog. BORDEN & SEILLECK CO., 
48 and 50 Lake St., Chicego, 1. 


L. L. WHITLOCK, 


Advertising Agent 


FOR MANUFACTURERS. 
TRADE JOURNALS A SPECIALTY. 


P.0. DRAWER5323. Boston, Mass. 


As Agent for Advertisers instead of Papers, I obtain 
the Best Rates Possible for my Customers. 
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A SuBsTITUTE For Gum-ARABIC.—Sulphurous acid is being 
used to act upon starch under pressure and at a temperature. 
The product, after neutralization, is Schumann’s universal 
gum, which is soluble and extremely adhesive, and closely 
resembles gum-arabic. 


_GENERAL 


Tue regular interest-bearing debt of the United States 
Government now amounts to about $629,000,000. Of this 
sum $61,000,000 are in 44-per-cent. bonds, which mature on 
September 1, 1891, and $568,000,000 are in 4-per-cents., which 
become payable, at the option of the Government, on July 1, 
1907. This is the whole of the national indebtness which is 
any burden to the people, for the $346,000,000 greenbacks are 
virtually a debt in name only, and the $65,000,000 bonds of 
the Pacific Railway are not an obligation of the nation. 
This is a smaller debt than any other great Power of the 
world has except Germany. 








NOTES. 








MICHIGAN MILLGORS WILL MEBT. 

Following is abstract of the invitation sent out by Secre- 
tary M. A. Reynolds, of the Michigan State Millers’ Associa- 
tion, to the millers of that State, under date of December 
24th: ‘The regular annual meeting of the Michigan State 
Millers’ Assdciation will be held in the City of Lansing, 
Thursday, January 8th, 1891, commencing at 10 o’clock, 
a.m. The session will be held in the new building of the 
Michigan Millers’ Insurance Co., on Ottowa Street, near the 
north-east corner of the Capitol grounds. In view of the 
fact that one day is always too short a time to do the busi- 
ness we undertake, and that you can not be prevailed upon 
to stay two, it is earnestly desired that as many as possible 
be present on the afternoon and evening of the 7th, so that 
an informal meeting can be held, a sort of go-as-you-please, 
everybody-get-acquainted affair, that will put all on good 
terms and insure a large attendance ready for business 
promptly at the hour next morning. A capital idea is sug- 
gested in connection with this informal afternoon and 
evening meeting on the 7th, which I think will meet with 
favor among our members at least. It is proposed that each 
member of the Association, and as many others as choose, 
bring with them samples of their flour and feed and com- 
pare them with their neighbors’. Such a comparison can 
injure nobody, and it may throw some light on the differ- 
ence in price in the same market which our weekly reports 
so frequently show. Are the higher prices due to superior 
quality, or superior marketing? Let us settle this by a 
comparison of goods, for some day, not far distant, Michigan 
flour going to points outside the State is to be sold under one 
brand, through one agency. The place of meeting will be 
highly conducive to this scheme; there will be ample room 
with no fear of interruption, permitting the utmost freedom 
of expression while affording superior advantages for com- 
parison which would not be possible in a hotel parlor. It is 
thought that the paper sack deal is now “ripe enough to 
pick,” and it is believed there is money enough in sight for 
each member of the association who desires to enter into 
a plan, to be submittted for your consideration, to pay your 
association dues and assessments ten time over every year. 
It will be necessary for every member to bring a statement 
showing the number of paper sacks used annually. A letter 
from Minneapolis, in relation to the miller’s trans-atlantic 
trip, says: ‘According to the plan now proposed, the Miller’s 
Excursion will leave New York May 13th, on the ‘City of 
New York,’ for Liverpool, land at Liverpool 20th, spend 21st 
and 22nd there; 23rd leave for Edinburgh, spending 24th 
there; 25th visit Leith; 26th leave for Glasgow; 28th leave 





Glasgow for London, spending 29th, 30th and 3ist there; 
June 1st leave London for Bristol; June 2nd spend the day 
in Bristol; June 3rd embark for New York on the ‘City of 
Chicago,’ reaching New York June 12. Theprice of a round 
trip ticket, including hotels, transportation and all necessary 
expenses will be $228. Members of the party wishing to 
prolong their stay can do so, as the return ticket is good for 
12 months. Independent tickets for travel on the continent, 
through Ireland, or any part of England or Scotland, will 
be provided at regular rates. Ifa sufficient number desire 
it, a special extension of the tour to visit Paris and some 
other portions of the continent is contemplated. It is neces- 
sary to secure at least 50 in the party to get the rate.’ As 
many as think they will make the trip are requested to 
announce the fact at our meeting. D. H. Ranck, of ‘The 
Millstone and the Corn Miller,” well and favorably known 
to all of us, will read a paper entitled ‘Are You Afoot or 
Mounted?’ It was humorously requested that he throw an 
air of mystery about the title of his discourse, and that he 
has fully complied with the request will not be disputed. 
The Railway Association of Michigan has granted a special 
rate for the meeting, but the conditions that go with the favor 
are impossible ones, so it amounts to no rate atall. A rate 
of $1.50 per day for all attending the Insurance or Associa- 
tion meetings has been made by the Hudson House. In 
view of the fact that a large crowd is expected on the 7th to 
take part in the inauguration ceremonies, it will be well for 
each one of you who intends to be present to notify me of 
the fact at once, so accommodation may be secured.” 

Following is the programme of exercises for the conven- 
tion: 1. Calling Roll of Membership and Reading Report 
of Last Meeting. 2. Secretary’s Report. 3. Reading Com- 
munications. 4. Fast Freight Lines. Their relations to the 
Railroads and to Shippers. 5. Millers’ Mutual Insurance 
Companies of other States. Should our laws be less strin- 
gent in regard to their admission to this State? 6. State 
Grain Inspection. Report of the Special Committee. 7. Paper 
Sacks. Submission of definite propositions to furnish the 
Association at special prices under certain conditions. Can 
not the use of cotton sacks be dispensed with, with great 
profit to the Association? 8. Weekly Reports. How can 
their usefulness be increased, and what plan adopted to 
secure reports from every shipping member? 9. Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws. Shall wehaveanew deal? 10. Electicn 
of officers for 1891. 11. Miscellaneous Business. 





Tue simplest and most efficacious method of throughly 
cleaning the various parts of machinery, that have become 
gummed and dirty by the use of fat oils for lubricating pur- 
poses, is by using a strong soda lye. For each 1,000 parts 
by weight of water take about 10 or 15 parts by weight of 
caustic soda or 100 parts ordinary soda. Let the solution 
boil and enter the parts to be cleansed; either boil them in 
this lye or let them steep in it for some time. All the dirt 
and oil resin is completely dissolved thereby, and it remains 
only to rinse and dry the parts. The action of the lye is 
such that it enters into combination with the oil and forms 
soap, which is readily soluble in water. In order to prevent 
the hardening of the lubricant on the machinery parts, it is 
only necessary to add about one-third kerosene. An occa- 
sional lubricating with kerosene alone is to be recommended. 


<a —_—_—_—_ 


Tue farmers of Kansas made an average of $7.34 per acre 
raising wheat in 1890, and not a small proportion of the 
land on which it was grown could be bought for that price. 

RT 
BOOKS AND PAMIPHLETS. 

Says the Springfield, Mass., Republican: ‘‘Good Housekecpiny has a 
much more substantial value in the home than the sensational publications 
which appeal for the same support and rely on a style of puffery that 
would puta patent medicine man to blush; and it has the honest and sub- 
stantial flavor that belongs to the best things of New England. Merit in 
its contributors outweighs the magic of a name, and this good old stand- 
ard serves to give the best results. That it should prefer the practical 
knowledge of expert New England housekeepers to the superficial obser- 
vations of professional writers who have not acquired information at first 
sources, ought not to be wondered at by intelligent people.” 
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The Library of American Literature, e’. sciivinoon. 


Should be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher und citizen. Delivered complete; express 
paid. Prices low, terms easy. Agents wanted. ¢HAS. L., WEBSTER & CO.,3 E. 14th St., NEW YORK. 


pa UNION 


Is the peer of High Grade Bicycles 
in the country. It combines with 
its beauty, a rare degree of both 
\\ strength and ease, and the exquis- 
ite workmanship on the wheel puts 
= “s. it far ahead of all competitors. 
“Wuite a New Catalogue. 


UNION CYCLE MPG. CO, - HIGHLANDVILL MASS, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


CORN & COB CRUSHER 


IN THE WORLD. “KEAN? ge 









Paced 
All wearing parts cast of a steel FROM 
mixture. Notice difference in con- 
struction. Most area where-most 
work is done, where all other 
crushers have least area where 
most work is done. Low priced 
machinery is not the cheapest, con- 
sidering repli an and efficiency. 
Sent on 30 days’ trial when satis- 

factory reference is furnished. 


RIGHT-HAND RUNNER. 


Please Send for Circulars, 


R. C. McCULLEY, LANCASTER, PENN. 
WHEN YOU WANT 


WIRE CLOTH 


SEND TO 


| Brooklyn Wire Cloth Works, 


{07 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


PLEASH MENTION 


“THE MILLING WORLD” 
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The Best 6-Horse Power Semi-Portable Up- 








TONAWANDA 


ENGINE AND BOILER WORKS 


A Large Assortment of Machinery. 


“a01dd TVIONdS 


right Engine and 


CTALINVAVND 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


ARMITAGE-HERSCHELL CO,, 


Tonawanda N. ¥Y- 


Sometimes 

Corrugated Iron is 
represented to be 

“just as good as” our 
Patent Edge Corrugation. 
While this is 
complimentary to 

our material, 
unfortunately it does 

not work out well 

in practice. 

The only Corrugated Iron 
that can be 
zecommended for roofing 
is manufactured by 


The Cincinnati Corrugating Co. 
PIQUA, OHIO, 


os NNO BG ER FEE 


BUY THE BEST. 


PUNTA a 


eaGataultcal. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, PRICES, 


TERMS, Ere. 


AMERICAN INJ ECTOR CC CO., tameast, West, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Haskell, Tex., men project a grist-mill. 

Colorado, Tex., men project a grist-mill. 

A. Razer’s grist-mill, High point, N. C., burned. 

J. F, Turner’s grist-mill, Lavender, Ga , burned. 

A. G. Winter, feed-mill, Beaver, Minn., sold out. 

Million & Botts’ elevator, Kahoka, Mo., burned; loss $6,000. 

Wolfe & Richmore, millers, Culbertson, Neb., are succeeded by Wolfe 
& Benedict. 

J. Cretors & Son, millers, Leavenworth, Kan., foreclosed on a chattel 
mortgage for $7,100. 

N. N, Porter, Cisco, Tex., has bought the Cisco roller mill and will im- 
prove and operate it. 

Wilber, Wash., men incorporated the Columbia River Milling Co., to 
build a flour-mill at once. 

Warner, Moore & Co., Richmond, Va., have made improvements on 
their mill at Manchester, Va. 

Neely & McCord, Pulaski, Tenn., increase the capacity of their corn- 
mea] mill and want machinery. 

R. G. Patterson, Somerville, Tenn., buildsa grist-mill in Fayette coun- 
ty; he wants an outfit of machinery. 

The Carolina Rice Milling Co.’s rice mill, Washington, N. C., burned; 
they will rebuild; their office is in Wilmington, N. C. 

J. J. Mott and others, Statesville, N. C » organized the Statesville 
Milling Co., and they are building a roller flouring mill. 

Grain shippers in the West .“*e organizing to test the right of railroads 
to advance rates on food products above those fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners. 

Very cold weather is reported in France and as the ground is bare of 
snow, some injury to the wheat plant is feared. There are also com- 
plaints of damage by severe weather in Russia. 

The seven crops of wheat harvested in India since 1883 show the aver- 
age yield per acre to be 8.73 bushels, little over two-thirds the average 
yield of United States wheat fields. The entire agricultural outfit of an 
Iudian farmer is worth about $10. 

Receipts of grain at New York for the canal season of seven months, 
by canal and rail, compare as follows: Wheat by canal 9,245,100 bushels; 
by rail 3,496,000 bushels. Corn by canal 16,272,200 bushels; by rail 4,767,- 
100 bushels. Oats by canal 1,556,700 bushels; by rail 19,617,200 bushels. 

A report from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, says: “It is said here on good au- 
thority that a Scotch syndicate, with James Logan at its head, has secured 
control of the Forest Milling Company’s plant, together with five other 
oatmeal mills in this vicinity. It is also understood that they will make 
an effort to secure control of all the oatmeal mills in this country.” 

South Australian mail reports to the end of October say that harvest 
prospects were less favorable than before, owing to the prevalence of 
gales of wind and rain throughout the wheat districts. The yield was 
not expected to exceed last year’s average of S bushels per acre, which is 
about the average. 

The elevator at Richford, Vt., is built upon 96 stone piers, 7 feet square 
at the base, 4 feet square at the top and 12 feet high. The elevator will 
be 151 feet high, 182 feet long’and 90 feet wide, with a receiving capacity 
of 500,000 bushels, or a little over 30,000,000 pounds. The power is sup- 
plied by an engine of 175 horse-power, in a building adjacent to the ele- 
vator, and a carload of grain containing 666 bushels, or 40,000 pounds can 
be unloaded in 7 minutes, easily disposing of 300 carloads per day. The 
elevator is to be lighted throughout by electricity, furnished by adynamo 
of 100-light power. The plant is owned by the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 


M 





BOX 636. 





‘Wheat exports from the seven Atlantic ports from Sept. 1 to Dec. 13, 
1890, were 3,570,441 bushels, against 6,661,480 bushels for same time in 
1889. Exports of flour for thesame time from the same ports were 2,616,- 
989 barrels in 1890 against 2,936,390 barrels for the same time in 1889. 
The exports of flour and wheat together for the above period in 1890 
equal 15,347,891 bushels, against 19,875,235 bushels for same time in 1889, 

Minneapolis reports state that thestock of wheatin private elevators of 
Minneapolis is 3,789,000 bushels, a decrease of 32,000 bushels from a week 
ago. Thestock at Duluth was3,332,462 bushels, making a total of 12,711,- 
022 bushels at the two points, a gain for the week of 436,258 bushels. The 
Market Record estimates the wheat in country elevators of Minnesota 
and the two Dakotas at 8,900,000 bushels, an increase of 176,000 bushels. 
The aggregate stocks of the Northwest are thus swelled to 21,998,760 
bushels, against 20,998,760 bu. one week ago, or a gain of 612,259 bushels, 

Says a recent Manitoba letter: A good deal of grain remains to be 
threshed yet in Manltoba. In some districts threshing has been finished, 
and in most other districts it is well advanced toward completion, but in 
other sections not over half the grain has yet been threshed. As the work 
is finished in one part, the machines are released and sent to parts where 
the work is more backward, so that those districts which have been short 
of machines are getting their wants supplied. It is evident that there is 
a lot of grain yet to be marketed in Manitoba when it is considered that 
there is a lot of threshing yet to be done. 

The Illinois State Millers’ Association held their 16th yearly convention 
in Springfield, on December 3rd. About 40 millers were present. The 
two mutual insurance companies supported by the association were re- 
ported to be in a prosperous condition. They are the Millers’ National 
Insurance Company, of Chicago, and the Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of Alton. The treasury was reported full and the affairs of 
the association in good shape. The following officers were re-elected: 
President, E. Krieder, Jacksonville; vice-president, T. W. Brickey, 
Prairiedu Rocher; secretary and treasurer, C. H. Seybt, Highland; as- 
sistant secretary, Henry Schureman, Caryle. 

The Central Indiana Millers’ Association held an adjourned meeting in 
Indianapolis early in December. A new constitution was adopted, which 
provides for voting by proxies and fines members for violations. This 
association will co-operate with those of other districts in reorganizing the 
State Association. The association conferred enlarge powers upon the 
executive committee. The next regular mieeting wlll be held in March 
next. The officers elected are as follows: Nelson Bradley, president; M. 
L. Johnson, vice-president; E. E. Perry, secretary, and Geo. W. Kennedy, 
treasurer, An executive committee of five was chosen, consisting of the 
following: Chauncy Butler, Liberty; F. H. Holt, Carthage; A. G. Wal- 
ton, Atlanta; Jno. A. Thompson, Edinburg, and P. C. McGannon, North 


Vernon. ’ 
At the Evansville meeting of the Southern Indiana Millers’ Association, 


the following report was made of the condition of affairs in the district: 
Average production per acre 10}¢ bushels. Condition good, but cheaty. 
Yield per barrel as taken from farmer's wagon 4.70. Per cent. in farm- 
ers’ hands 25. Price now paying 88 cents. Number of bushels in millers’ 
hands 370,000. Flourzon hand unsold 13,000 barrels. Percentage of 
wheat sowed compared with last year 7 per cent. more. None plowed 
under. Condition of growing crops, excellent. The next meeting will 
be held in Evansville on the third Tuesday of next March. The State 
Association meeting will be held in Evansville in May next. The mem- 
bers present were as follows: W. J. Hargrave, president, Elkhorn mill, 
Boonville; Adam Wallace, secretary, Wallace Milling Co., Dale; David 
Wallace, Harmon & Wallace, Owensville; W. 8S. Lane, Jordan & Lane, 
Deckers; A. Ramsbrook, Star Mill Co., Huntingburg; J. W. Raab, Eagle 
mills, Newburg; Alois Ziliack, Ziliack & Shafer Milling Co., Haubstadt; 
J. W. Lamey, Ziliack & Shafer Miliing Co., Evansville; J. F. Katter, 
John, Boonville; Levi Iglehart, Iglehart Bros., Evansville; Add. Iglehart, 
Iglehart Bros., Evansville; A. Suhrheinrich, Star Mills, Evansville; 
Robert Ruston, Melrose Mill Co., Evansville; J. L. Knauss, Heilman 
Roller Mills, Evansville; Adam Miller, Patoka Mill Co., Patoka. 
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Tbis machine is guaranteed to do more and better scour- 
ing than any other machine in existence. 


Is easily set 


up, fequires little or no care, except oiling. 


Samples of Work Sent on Application 


Address for full particulars, 


PHTER PRoOVosST 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ONE REDUCTION TO THE FRONT! 


me 


Ye jolly millers, one and all, 
Who granulate with burrs, 
A Moses has Come to Deliver You from Egypt. Cease 


Trying to Make Bricks without Straw. The Red 
Sea of Expense Has Been Divided. 














The Wilderness: of Reductions has Been Shortened. There 
is Manna in Abundance for Those Who Believe. 
Listen to the Glad Tidings of Great J oy! 


NE REDUCTION ON ROLLS IS 
A SUCCESS! ‘Two years of ex- 
perience in a dozen States, with all kinds 
of Wheat and diversified climates, has 
justified us in recommending its adop- 
tion in place of burrs in each and every 
case, whether for grinding Wheat, Rye 
or Buckwheat. We have perfected Roller 
Mills, Bolts and Scalpers peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of Small Mills, and 
all our machines infringe no patents, and 
no claims are made that they do. 
Having consummated a bargain with 
MR. O. C. RITTER, the author and pa- 
tentee of One Reduction, which gives 
us the exclusive right to construct mills 
under his patents, our patrons in the 
future will receive a license from Mr. 
Ritter. 








Graham Roller Mills, Round Reels and Scalpers, 

Sectional Round Reels, Grain Separators, Motion 

Indicators. Before buying any of these machines 
' send for our prices and descriptive circulars. 


Second-Hand Machinery, and Bargains in Every Line. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF 


The Best ' Turbines! 


VERTICAL OR HORIZONTAL, 


With or Without Iron Flumes, | 


— BUILT BY THE— 


Flenniken Turbine Co. 
DUBUQUE, - IOWA. 
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EUROPEAN ECHOES. 


Lonpon reports indicate serious damage by drouth to the 
wheat crop in the Punjaub, India. 


HOLLAND imported 17,675,000 bushels of wheat in the first 
nine months of 1890, against 14,230,000 bushels in 1889. 


Srocks of wheat in sight on December 1st, including afloat, 
stocks in Great Britain, in France and in Russian and Ger- 
man ports, aggregated 95,704,000 bushels, against 109,080,000 
bushels at the same date in 1889, and 124,096,000 for the 
same time in 1888. 








SPEAKING of the proposition of the Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation to visit England next summer, the London ‘“‘Millers’ 
Gazette” says: ‘‘We have no doubt that our Millers’ Associ- 
ation would provide a fitting welcome for a representative 
body of American millers, who by actual contact with their 
business friends in this country would be able to better 
appreciate the difficulties and the evils now existing in the 
American export flour trade. Our millers, too, will have a 
lively recollection of the grand welcome which the party of 
British millers, under the presidency of Mr. S. Smith and 
Mr. T. W. Hibbard, met with at the hands of the American 
millers on the occasion of the visit to America about ten 
years ago, when Messrs. Throopand Thayer were the ciceroni 
of the party.” 


Says the London, England, ‘‘Millers’ Gazette” of December 
8th: The Board of Trade returns for November show that 
the imports of flour into the United Kingdom in that month 
were 1,092,756 hundredweights, against 1,776,248 hundred- 
weights last year, and 1,114,177 hundredweights in 1888, 
Reduced to sacks of 280 pounds, the imports since Sept. 1 
(three months) have been as follows: In 1890, 1,462,100 sacks; 
1889, 1,740,500 sacks; 1888, 1,743,600 sacks. The sources of 
supply during these three months have been as follows: 








1890, 1889, 1888, 

Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
Atlantic Ports 2,048,913 2,815,515, 2,638,114 
California.... 263,565 237,474 255,085, 
Austria.. 340,236 675,844 429,380 
Germany 368,932 287,793 424,832 
Canada... 436,155 232,849 457,194 
Sundries... 188,884 102,438 156,683 
3,656,665 4,351,913 4,261,288 


There is a large falling off, about 16 per cent., compared 
with last year; and although, judging from the great activ- 
ity of the Minneapolis mills and the larger recent exports 
from the Atlantic ports, there will probably be some increase 
in our imports in the present month, it is more than likely 
that the season’s imports of flour will be about 1,000,000 sacks 
less than last year. Meanwhile, the stocks in the United 
Kingdom ports of foreign flour are being reduced to very 
modest proportions, and will probably close the year with 
a total of only about 650,000 sacks in the principal ports, 
against 860,000 sacks last year, 758,000 sacks in 1888, and 
827,000 sacks in 1887. 


Says the London, England, ‘British Baker, Confectioner 
and Purveyor”: The excellence of Hungarian flour is due to 
a combination of two favorable considerations, the fine qual- 
ity of the wheat obtainable and the great care and ingenuity 
shown in the milling processes. Most of the recent improve- 
ments in milling wheat into superlatively choice flours have 
been first introduced in one or other of the large steam mills 
of Budapest. As an agricultural country, Hungary pos- 
sesses vast natural resources. The soil is in most places ex- 
ceedingly fertile. It does not get, because it does not need, 
the copious applications of manures our farmers in this 
country have to use. In many parts, indeed, the fruitful 
soil is six feet and more in depth. Ina large part of the 
center of the country the rich loamy soil seems to have been 
nourished for ages by the mighty Danube river, the Nile of 
the east of Europe. The land is protected also in a great 
measure from the cold winds of the north by the extensive 


‘range of the Carpathian mountains; and as the ground 


slopes to the sun, it receives the full power of the vivifying 
solar rays. The Banat, the district surrounding Budapest, 
the capital, is the most fertile in all the country. The vari- 
ety of wheat that is grown in this favored spot is small but 
heavy, and of great hardiness. The soil is so rich that two 
crops a year are commonly taken from it. The first crop 
is sown in March and is early ripe, the harvest usually being 
completed by the middle of June. They have thus a pre- 
cedence in the European markets. The second crop is put 
into the ground about September, but the quality of the 
wheat is greatly inferior to the summer growth, and is 
mostly used for home consumption. Of course, as in other 
countries, seasons vary, and many districts have of late 
years been frequently devastated by floods. In 1889 the 
harvest was considered the poorest that had been for a 
decade. 


Says the London, England, ‘‘Miller’: The word Siberia 
awakens no pleasant associations in the European mind. It 
at once conjures up a vision of a long train of prisoners 
wending their dolorous way across bare plains under the 
lash of brutal Cossacks. Yet in some respects this popular 
estimate is altogether wrong. Geographers have long been 
aware that Siberia is a country of very varied resources. 
This is what that eminent explorer, Baron Nordenskiold, has 
to say on the subject: ‘Siberia surpasses the North Ameri- 
can Continent as to the extent of cultivable soil. The 
Siberian forests are the largest in the world. Its mineral 
resources are immense, its climate, except the Tundra and 
the northernmost forest region, healthy, and as favorable 
for the culture of cereals as any part of Europe.” The diffi- 
culty has hitherto been to approach this region of natural 
wealth, as plainly the tedious land journey to Siberia through 
Moscow is, in the absence of railways, of no use to the Brit- 
ish merchant. An answer to this problem seems to have 
been found by the enterprise and energy of Captain Wiggins, 
a bold Yorkshireman, who after 16 years of practical voyag- 
ing, has shown that a comparatively easy and expeditious 
communication between this country and the heart of Sibe- 
ria is inexistence. It would appear that a vessel leaving the 
Port of London at the end of July may confidently reckon 
on discharging a cargo at Karaoul, a port nearly 200 miles 
up the mouth of the Yenisei, the great waterway of Siberia, 
and on being back in London without any hindrance from ice 
floes in the Arctic Sea, which it will necessarily traverse, by 
the close of September. Captain Wiggins has made since 1874 
fifteen voyages into these parts, but only once has he en- 
countered any ice in his course, and that was when his de- 
parture had been delayed too long. The River Yenisei, 
which flows into the Arctic Sea, is navigable for about 2,000 
miles, that is, nearly as far as the frontiers of China, and 
is provided with many affluents, several of which are also 
navigable. Moreover, another great river of Siberia, the 
Obi, which empties itself not far from the mouth of the 
Yenisei, is likewise believed to be navigable for a consider- 
able distance. With but one transhipment goods can, it is 
affirmed, be cheaply and quickly forwarded from England 
to the heart of Central Siberia in something like six weeks. 
There should be every prospect of a sensible current of trade 
setting in between the two lands, and if such should be the 
case, there would be every likelihood of our drawing some 
supplies of wheat from this great and fertile region. The 
wheat of Siberia has a good name in Russia, and some of it 
is said to have a likeness to the wheat of the Canadian 
Northwest. Before very long our millers may be in a posi- 
tion to judge samples of Siberian wheat with their own eyes. 


ee 
COTBMPORARY COMMENT. 


The fall plowing in the Dakotas was more extensive than 
for several years past, and the talk of areduced wheat acre- 
age next spring is apparently groundless. Doubtless a good 
many claims have been abandoned, but they were not im- 
proved to any extent and contributed nothing to the general 
crops of the country.—Chzcago “‘Dazly Business.” 
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Munson Bros., Utica, N. Y. 


AP ROLLER MILLS 


Plans and Specifications Furnished 
for Complete Mills. 








SHND FOR PRICHS. 


y CAMERON STEAM PUMP 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
SIMPLE! COMPACT! DURABLE! 
“NO OUTSIDE VALVE GEAR.” 


fog: Steam, Air & Vacuum Pumps in Every Variety 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


EA. CAMERON STEAM PUMP WORKS 


Foot of East 28d Street, - New York. 


SELF-CONTAINED STEAM ENGINES 
Stationary or 
Semi-Portable. 


High Standard Maintained, 
@ Prices Greatly Reduced. 


/ WRITE FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE NO. 32. 


Chandler & Taylor Co, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Engines, Saw-Mills and Drain Tile 
Machinery a Specialty. 
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THE EVANS FRICTION CONE & FRICTIONAL GEARING 


This cut reptcsents a 
set of hanging cone pul- 





# 
Power 
fluctuatng, All sizes made from Hose Power to 60 Horse Power. SEND FOR ILL ‘RATED 
a CATALOGUE. ao RETEATE 


EVANS FRICTION CONE CO., 85 Water St., BOSTON. | 
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OFFICE OF THE MILLING WORLD, 
Burra.o, N. Y., Dec. 27, 1890. 
Friday of last week was a day of duller and 
stronger cereal markets, on stronger cables 


and better western markets. In New York 
December wheat closed at $1.05°<, and March 
at $1.07°<, with receipts at Atlantic ports 34,- 
095, exports 129,585, and options 1,168,000 bush- 
els. New York dealers anticipated a better 
export demand, as European cables reported 
low stocks and improved prices. December 
corn closed at 62}¢c., with receipts 111,164, ex- 
ports 106,93), and options 128,000 bushels. 
December oats closed at 49%c., with receipts 
5,745, and exports 10,695 bushels. Wheat 
flour was generally stronger, especially on 
spring bakers’ extras in sacks for export, which 
were wanted and10c. higher with higherwheat in 
the Northwest. Receipts included 7,423 sacks 
and 21,107 barrels, and exports 33,552 sacks and 
25,100 barrels. English inquiries for export 
were more numerous. The minor lines were 
quiet and featureless, 

Saturday brought dull and featureless mar- 
kets generally. December wheat closed at 
$1.05%<, with receipts 14,165, exports 71,294, 
and options 834,000 bushels. The improved 
financial reports prevented any weakening in 
prices. December corn closed at 62}c., with 
receipts 150,829, exports 51,705, and options 
only 96,000 bushels. December oats closed at 
491¢c., with receipts 41,549, exports 4,948, and 
options 75,000 bushels. Wheat flour was stead- 
ily held at the advance of Friday, but business 
was smallin volume. European shippers had 
orders for spring extras and superfines at 
stronger prices. Receipts were 6,114 sacks and 
8,249 barrels, and exports 51,234 sacks and 7,- 
019 barrels. The minor lines were quiet. 

Monday opened with an increased movement in 
all lines of grains all over the West, and tired- 
out longs broke the markets by dumping their 
holdings freely. December wheat closed at 
$1.0434, with receipts 27,968, exports 11,367, and 
options 1,016,000 bushels. December corn 
closed at 60}¢c., with receipts 142,166, exports 
144,708, and options 1,728,000 bushels. Decem- 
ber oats closed at 49}¢c., with receipts 83,899, 
exports 19,660, and options 238,000 bushels. 
Wheat flour was dull and uncertain on the 11g- 
cent drop in wheat in New York. No partic- 
ular attempt to sell at concessions were reported. 
Receipts were 9,312 sacks and 29,735 barrels, 
and exports 40,802 sacks and 14,717 barrels, 
Sales were made at the following prices: Spring 
bakers’ at $4 in jute bags, and extra No. 2 win- 
ter at $3.60 in sacks; choice patent spring sold 
at $5.35; good clear winter $4.75; city mills at 
$5.25; winter fine in barrels at $3.25 and super- 
fine winter at $3.25 in sacks; spring at $2.35 for 
ungraded; no grade $3.50; West India grades 
at $5; patent springs $5.35 for choice; city mills 
quoted $5.10 by some mills for lines, at $5.25 
for lots by others. The minor lines were gen- 
erally featureless and unchanged. The visible 
supply in the United States and Canada was: 


1890. 1889, 1888, 
Dec. 20. Dec. 21. Dee, 22. 


+++ 25,864,768 34,274,799 87,218,583 





Corn. 2,117,392 5,858,957 6,327,480 
Oats 3,454,452 4,853,277 8,010,025 
Rye.. 479,721 1,251,630 1,618,641 
Barley 4,238,028 2,519,983 2,424,498 


Tuesday brought heavy, duller, irregular 
cereal markets, on lower silver and sterling ex- 
change, on easir cables, on larger interior 
receipts and on realizing by longs. December 
wheat closed at $1.045<, with receipts 106,018, 
exports 2,777, and options 1,440,000 bushels, 
Hessian-fly damage reports continued numer- 
ous. December corn closed at 60c., with receipts 
184,103, exports 55,686, and options small in 


amount. January oats ruled at 48%<c., with 
receipts 112,031 and exports 7,187 bushels. Wheat 
flour was dull, easy and tended to lower prices. 
Concessions of 10c. were reported on some lines. 
Receipts were 12,268 sacks and 22,728 barrels 
and exports 10,9388 sacks and 11,724 barrels. 
The minor lines were generally featureless. 
The following shows the amount of wheat 
and flour, together with the amount of corn, on 
passage to United Kingdom, for ports of call or 
direct ports for the weeks mentioned: 
1890. 1890, 1889, 
Dec. 23. Dec. 16. Dec. 24. 
Wh. & flour, qrs. 2,282,000 2,808,000 2,175,000 
509,000 519,000 375,000 
The following shows the amount of wheat 
and corn on passage to the Continent for the 
past week, the previous week, and for the same 
week last year: 


1890. 1890. 1889, 

Dec. 23. Dec.16. Dee. 24. 
Wheat, qrs.... 786,000 747,000 ‘641,000 
Corn, qrs. .... 122,000 121,000 





India wheat to United Kingdom 
India wheat to Continent 


The imports into the United Kingdom for the 
past week and the previous week and for same 
week last year: 











1890, 1890. 1889, 
Dec. 28. Dec. 16. Dee, 23. 
Wheat, qrs. 225,000 263,000 +=. 261,000 
Corn, qrs.. 115,000 31,000 ~—-89,000 
Flour bbls. 170,000 = 101,000 += 185,000 





Wednesday was a day of dull, but steady, 
markets, on covering for holidays. There were 
no marked changes or features in any line. 
December wheat opened at $1.0434, January 
at $1.043¢, February at $1.04%{, March at 
$1.05}, and May at $1.04%. Receipts were 
60,248, exports 46,783, and options 960,000 bush- 
els. The strength in whest was on Liverpool 
reports. Pacific coast buyers were operating 
in Chicago. January corn closed at 58%c., 
May at 58}<c., and July at 58%c. Receipts 
were 139,186, exports 39,020, and options 384,- 
000 bushels. January oats closed at 48%¢c. and 
May at 485¢c, Receipts were 26,458, exports 
7,674, and options 75,000 busiels. Buckwheat 
grain was nominally 60c. Rye was wholly 
nominal and unchanged, except for car lots 
State on track at 78c. Quotations: State 78@ 
80c.; Western 77@80c. ; 73@74c. for Canada in 
full loads afloat, with car lots 2@8c. less. Bar- 
ley was firmly held on expectation of better 
after-New-Year’s demand, till when buyers 
hold off. Quotations: No. 1 Canada 95c. nom- 
inal; No. 2 do. 87c. nominal; extra No. 2 do. 
90e. asked ; No.2 Milwaukee, 80@82c. ; ungraded 
Western, 75@86c.; State nominal. Malt was 
still unquotable and unsalable, but unchanged. 
Millfeed was dull and steady at the follow- 
ing quotations: $1.05@1.10 in lines and 
job lots for 40, 60 and 801b; $1.20 for 100-Ibs 
and sharps, $1.05@1.10 for rye. Wheat flour 
was stagnant. Patent springs in round lots 
brought $5.10 in barrels, and choice to fancy 
brands wentat $5.25@5.35. No. lextra winters 
brought $4, No. 2 winters $3.60, both in sacks. 
City mills were $5.10@5.25, and winter patents 
$5.15. Receipts included 10,212 sacks and 21,- 
354 barrels, and exports 6,967 sacks and 2,341 
barrels. Buckwheat flour was dull at $2.20@ 
2.35. Rye flour was steady, but dull, at $4.15 
@4.40 for ordinary to choice brands. Corn prod- 
ucts were dull at $1.15@1.18 for coarse, $1.28 
@1.30 for fine yellow, and $1.30@1.32 for fine 
white. The business for the day closed virtual- 
ly at 1 p.m., with the usual skylarking and 
throwing of samples of grain and flour at those 
who remained on the floor. The grain-throwers 
began hurling bags first,and they were followed 
by the flour brigade, which soon cleared the 
floor, which the combatants had to themselves 
and held undisputed for nearly an hour, after 
which some of the members ventured back on 
the floor to complete the little business doing. 

Thursday was a holiday and the Exchange 
was as silent as though all the bears and bulls 





were dead. They were, however, only engaged 
in their regular annual raid on Turkey. 

Friday was a day of dulland unchanged mar- 
kets generally, December wheat closed at 
$1.045¢, January at $1.037¢, February at $1.0414, 
March at $1.05, and May at $1.04. 
Receipts were 10,800, and options 676,000 bush- 
els. December corn closed at 58%c., with 
receipts 159,000, exports 3,624, spot sales 34,030 
and options 496,000 bushels. January oats 
closed at 48c., with receipts 89,000 bushels. 
Wheat flour was dull and unchanged. Quota- 
tions were: Low extras $3.40@3.90; city mills 
$5.10@5.35: city mills patents $5.10@5.85; win- 
ter wheat low grades $3.40@3 90; fair to fancy 
$3.90@5; patents $4.40@5.40; Minnesota clear 
$4.10@4.85; straight $4.35@5.10; Minnesota 
straights patent, $4.60@5.40; rye mixtures 
$4@4.50; superfine $3@3.75. Receipts were 
82,567 and sales 13,600 packages. The minor 
lines were featureless. 


BUFFALO MARKETS. 
Burrato, N.Y., December 27, 1890. 
‘Trade is generally slow, and a regular holiday dull- 
ness rules WHEAT sales are reported of 600 bushels 
No. 1 hard at $1.06%; 600 bu No. 1 Northean at $1.003/ 
600 bu do. at $1.01; 1,200 bu Minnesoto do on track at 
$1.0134; and 1,200 bu No. 1 Oregon white at 94%c. 
CORN—Market quiet and No, 2 yellow in store was 
quoted at 58c. No. 8 yellow was sold and closed at 5414 
@5434c. 4 car loads selling at 55c.; No. 2 corn closed at 
Bic, in store, and No. 8 corn at §84@54%c. OATS— 
No, 2 white closed at 47@47%c.; No 8white at 46@ 
463c. and No. 1 mixed 46@46%c, Sales at 
these figures were reported. | BARLEY—Choice 
Michigan sells at 77@79c., fair to good at 72@76c. No. 
2 Western at 75@76c. and No, 8do at 60@72c. No 
Canada barley 1s offered to a quotable extent. RYE— 
No. 2, is quotable at 76c. OATMEAL—Akron, $6.95; 
Western, $670 per bbl; rolled oats, in cases, 72 Ibs, 
$3 85. CORNMEAL—Coarse, $1.15@1.20; fine, $1.20@ 
1.2; granulated $1.75 per cwt. MILL-FEED—City- 
ground coarse winter, $19.00@20.00 per ton; fine do, 
$19.50; finished winter middlings $22.00@23.00; coarse 
spring do, $22.00. 


FLOUR MARKET. 
Winter Wheat. 
Patents... .. 


Spring Wheat. 
Patents...... $6. 
S’t Bakers’ 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS PLEASE MENTION “THE 
MiILLInc Wor ip.” 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


JUST PUBLISHED—ENTIRELY NEW. 





INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





‘The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising the 
issues of 1864, "79 and '84, copyrighted property 
of the undersigned, is now Thoroughly Re- 
vised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 


Webster’s International Dictionary. 

Editorial work upon this revision has been in 
progress for over 10 Years. 

Not less than One Hundred paid editorial 
laborers have been engaged upon it. 

Over $300,000 expended in its preparation 
before the first copy was printed. 

Critical comparison with any other Dictionary 
isinvited. GET THE BEST. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 

Sold byall Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 


December 20, 1890. 





——-MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Finest Lubricants for Milling Plants. A Challenge to the World. 


“VALVE OLEINE”—675 Degrees Fire Test, Cylinder Oil. 
WRITE US. “CHIEF”—Roller Mill Lubricant. 
“NIAGARA”’—Belt Grease. 


TEH MILLING woRrLtyD. 357 





““RUSSIAN”—Engine and Machine Oil. 


“ANCHOR”—Roller Mill G: 
“CHELSEA Scale Solvent, Best on Market. AGENTS WANTED. 


=F REE-SAMPLES, CATALOGUE, AND ALL INFORMATION.2w 





THE IMPROVED 


“SUCCESS” 


PERCENTAGE: 




























Full Gate, - - 8629 

% Gate, - - - 86.07 

34 Gate, - - - 81.90 
(:0:) 


This Wheel Is Both Dur- 
ableand Cheap. Send 
for Pamphlet to 


S. MORGAN SMITH 


YORK, - 





WILL BUY THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


IN THE WORLD. 


& Our crushers are made of a “special quality” 
of material that insures years of service. Thou- 
sands of these crushers are in use throughout 
the United States and Canada. Send for circu- 
lar, giving testimonials from millers who are 
using them, and Know a good thing when they 
see it. 


7.B. WOODSSONS, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Mill Gearing, Ete. 











BURNEAM’S NEw IMPROVED 


STANDARD TURBINE WHEEL, 


ON VERTICAL OR HORIZONTAL SHAFT. 


IT WILL PAY INTERESTED PERSONS TO INVESTIGATE THE MERITS OF THIS WHEEL BEFORE PLACING 
THEIR ORDER. SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


BURNHAM BROS., YORK, PA. 


$15 CORN & COBCRUSHER 





COLOR WORK, 
MACHINERY 7 
STOVES, 

BUILDINGS & c. 


BUFFALO, 
395 EMSLIE.ST« 


« THE INK * 


WITH WHICH THIS PAPER IS PRINTED 


1S MADE BY THE 


QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK Co 


CIN CINNATI,O. 





Tuts WHEEL GIVES HIGH RESULTS, AND 
IS ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST,MOST PRAC- 
TICAL AND EFFICIENT TURBINE MADE. 
For Sipuiciry, DuraBiLity, AND 
‘TIGHTNESS OF GATE IT HAS NO EQUA/.. 
State requirements and send for Catalogue to 


T. C. ALCOTT & SON, 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 





SeND FoR CATALOGUE. 


JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, O., oR 110 LIBERTY ST., N.Y. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 
—LEFFEL— 
WATER WHEEL. 
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“ANCHOR BRAND” 
yar 
| CHOICE cRAne CLOVER 


W.H. MOREHOUSE & CO. 
oan CLOVER, and TIBETAN 


SEED 


—AND— 


GRAIN 


Mention this paper. 


PAYNE HIGH SPEED 


CORLISS ENGINE 


SHAFT GOVERNOR COMBINED WITH CORLISS WRIST-PLATE. 
HCONOMY OF FUBL. 
WE REGULATION EqQuaL To ANYTHING IN USE. 


B. a. Payne & Sons, 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Hungarian, pitts clover, 
fa or Lucerne, Blue ia 
Orchard Grass, ome Grass, POP CORN, é&c. 


CHOICE CLONE) - sn ee SEEDS 








Orders for purchase, or sale of Seeds for cfolos o dali ery, promptly 
‘attended to. Corres} 

Warehouses. See Be 

Office-46 Pro 










iS OLEDO, OHIO. 


xchange 


* 108, Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
45 Dey Strect, 
NEW YORK. 
Hill, Clark & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AUTOMATIC ENGINES FROM 2 1 200 HORSE POWER. 
Economic Power Plants 








Especially Adapted to Electric Lighting and 
WOOD-WORKING ESTABLISHMENTS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


VALLEY TRON WORKS, WILLIAMSPORT, PENN. 


Please Send for Our New Catalogue and Mention “The Milling World.” 





i Bods 


AON H.MoCO Leen 





AUTOMATIC VERTICAL 


ENGINES 








Especially casita foe Small Ele a ete Pa at 
Perfe ee Reglat ion, ble Lin 
e Use. eto ten F 
factui 


Lathes and Special Tools 


Metal Patter: 





ao pri mee iit fe Order 


=e & Sterrett 


COR. 16TH AND STATE STS., 


BRIB - - PENN. 


FILL CAVITIES AND SEAMS 
‘our FRENCH BUHR STONE 


CEMENT 


CUTS AS WELL AS STONE ITSELF. 


CUTTER & WOOD, 


(Successors to Union Stone Co.) 


35 ARCH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
—————— SSS 


«, MOORE'S 






v. ‘. Send for Circular 


JOLIET STOVE WORKS. JOLIET ILL. 
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JOHN HUTCHISON MFG. CO., 


Mill Builders and Mull Furnishers, 








The above cut shows our New Round 
Slow Running Flour Bolt. Wealso build 
a Cylinder or Round Scalping Reel and 
we have lately built a number of new mills 
of medium capacity, using our Roller 
Mills, our Round Flour Bolts and Scalping 
Reels, getting better results than is usually 
obtained. 








10% 





“The Rickerson.” The original six inch 
4 Roller Mill. We now own the patents 
on this mill and after greatly improving the 
mill manufacture them in four sizes: 

6x12 inch. 6x18 inch, 
6x15 “ 6x20 


“ 




















































































































































































































Hutchison’s New Dustless Iron Corn 
Sheller, especially adapted for Mill and 
Elevator use. 


The above cut represents our New Rolling 
Screen, which is absolutely dustless and has 
as much scouring qualities as any two scour- 
ing machines now being made. 


‘Kyroeder Ate JO STI] Laq[OH [IN,{ ANd 10] sayeUNTysyy Joy pug 





———:ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO:——— 


John Hutchison Mig.Co. 


JSJACE SON. - - MICHIGAN. 
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Git) «COR RUGATIONS be 
J PERF ECTION 
PATENTED What we know of corrugations can be found out by writ- SE 

ing to US, or H. W. Caldwell, Chicago, Ml. 

Stamping and Pressing of Sheet Metals for all Classes 
of Work. Also Tinning, Galvanizing and Japanning. 

THE AVERY STAMPING CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


New York Office, 51 Cliff Street, HALL & NEAR, Agents. CALDWELL’S PATENT. 












SELF-TRAMMING 


PORTABLE MILL 


BEST GRINDING MILI MILL MADE. 


BOLTING G CLOTH 


WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS. 


: | SAMUEL GAREY, 


- 17 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


-==THE SCIENTIFIC==- 


GRINDING MILL. 


POSITIVELY THE BEST MILL ON EARTH. 


GRINDS PERFECTLY, FAR CORN, SHELLED CORN, 
AND ALL GRAINS. 


’ GRINDING PLATES A SPECIAL METAL 


Hard as Steel, Guaranteed to Grind from Five to Eight 
Thousand Bushels before wearing out. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, PRICES, ETC. 


THE FOOS MFG.CO. 


SPRINGFIELD. OHIO. 


THE Ce BUCKET STILL ON TOP! 


— AND IS LIKELY TO— 


is g==OLD ITS PLACE 


As Leader of Buckets because it proves to be 


DELE: BEST 


And the cheapest in the long run after all. "Send for New Catalogue and Revised Price List. 


W. J. CLARK & CO., SALEM, OHIO. 


THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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